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THE BOSTON FINANCE COMMISSION. 

BY HARVEY N. SHEPARD. 

I regret that the suddenness of the call to speak upon this theme 
forbade the preparation of a paper, and compels me to talk in a ran- 
dom manner from such memoranda as I was able to put together 
hastily this morning. If the Secretary of the Commission were 
present, as was expected, he could give to you inside information; 
but I must speak from general knowledge, except as to the 
beginning of the Commission, with which it happens I was concerned 
personally. 

Late in the autumn of the year, 1906, Walter A. Webster, Esq., then 
in my office, a young lawyer who had won high reputation for ability 
and honesty in the legislature of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
then expecting to make an address as Presiding Officer of the Republi- 
can City Convention, consulted with me relative to the financial 
situation of Boston, the enormous cost of its maintenance, the rapid 
increase of its debt, and the remedy therefor, and I agreed with him 
that the first requisite was a thorough knowledge of the actual con- 
dition and the causes thereof, that this information could be obtained 
best by a commission, and that, inasmuch as a portion of the debt 
and expense was due to state boards over which the city had no 
control, it would be better for such commission to be appointed by 
the Governor of the Commonwealth rather than by the city. 

Mr. Webster made this address and it created a decided sensation. 
Subsequently, the state features of the proposed investigation were 
omitted, and the Commission was appointed by the Mayor of the 
city, consisting of seven persons nominated by certain specified 
organizations representing trade, real estate, the banks, the labor 
unions, and various citizens' associations which have been organized 
for local improvements in the several suburban districts which 
formerly were separate communities. In June of the year 1907 the 
Legislature passed an act giving to this Commission authority to 
summon witnesses, enforce their attendance, administer oaths, and 
order the production of books and papers, and the city council 
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appropriated a sufficient sum for an investigation. The Commission 
organized promptly with the choice of a former mayor as its chair- 
man, and selected a secretary and counsel, and employed experts, 
and went vigorously to work, at great sacrifice of time, as they are 
men of affairs and serve without compensation. 

The problem before the Commission may appear more plainly if a 
short statement be made of the form of government which now prevails 
in the city of Boston. It had been a town for two hundred years 
when, in the latter portion of the first quarter of the last century, it 
became reluctantly a city. Its charter provided for a common 
council to take the place of the town meeting and for a board of mayor 
and aldermen to take the place of the selectmen. Unfortunately a 
mistake was made here. The selectmen of towns are the servants 
of the town meetings and subject to their control, and also they 
perform only executive duties; but under this charter the mayor 
and aldermen were given not only the executive functions of select- 
men, but were made a second legislative board, with a negative upon 
the action of the common council. The evil of this mistake was 
intensified when subsequently the mayor was given the veto power 
and was separated as a distinct official from the aldermen. This 
arrangement of two legislative bodies, each with a negative upon their 
other, and a mayor independent of both and with a veto upon the 
action, is an anomaly and is unknown elsewhere. In fact in Europe 
it would be considered absurd to establish a council and then estab- 
lish another power separate and distinct. Under this system of 
checks and balances and division of responsibility, with no single 
person or body of persons actually in full control, it is no wonder 
municipal government in the United States has been a failure. 

Substantially this form of government continued in Boston up to 
the year 1870, with the several departments administered under 
the supervision of committees from the aldermen or of joint com- 
mittees from the aldermen and the common council. In that year 
a change was made by giving the laying out of new streets or widen- 
ing of old streets to a board of street commissioners to be elected by 
the people. In the following years other boards took charge of the 
repair and erection of buildings, of the fire service, of the laying out 
and administration of parks, and of the water supply; and finally 
the police was put in charge of commissioners appointed at first by 
the Mayor, and now by the Governor of the state. In the year 1835 
there was a further change by which the aldermen and common coun- 
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oilmen were divested, of all administrative powers, and these were 
lodged entirely with the Mayor, who was given the appointment of 
other officials, subject in some cases to confirmation, and also unlimited 
power of removal. He was, in fact, made for a limited time an auto- 
crat, without responsibility to any one for the performance of his 
duties. This change, however, did not remove the complication of 
diverse interests, which has been increased from time to time by 
subsequent acts of the legislature in establishing various commissions 
appointed by the Governor, such as a commission to build a court- 
house, a commission to provide rapid transit, and commissions to 
supply water, sewers, and parks, and to dam the Charles river, over 
whose actions the Mayor has no influence or control whatever. 

This is not the whole of the problem. Some of the city depart- 
ments obtained from the legislature charters of incorporation, and to 
this extent became independent of the city council. When the 
trustees of the Public Library, for instance, decided to put up a new 
building they went as such corporation to the legislature and obtained 
authority therefor, and erected a building at an expense payable 
by the city over which the city itself had no control. Moreover, in 
the year 1885 the legislature passed an act restricting the tax levy 
in the city to nine dollars upon a thousand dollars of valuation, and 
the debt to 2 per cent of this valuation. Naturally the whole sum, 
which might be raised both by taxes and by loans, was considered a 
sum to be spent; and year after year it has been appropriated sub- 
stantially at the beginning of the year; and for every emergency the 
legislature has passed acts for loans outside the debt limit, so that, 
while before the passage of this act the whole debt of the city was 
less than 2 per cent, it now is more than double this sum. Another 
and more serious effect of these changes has been the deterioration 
of the city council since, becoming mere debating societies with 
almost no power, they no longer have for members such men as used 
to go there. The payment of salaries to the members also has been 
bad, as this naturally has called there some persons simply for the 
sake of the salaries, who otherwise would not think of going. In 
fact, the whole position of the city, so far as its control is concerned, 
is illogical and inconsistent to the last degree. Its chief executive, 
who should be the servant of the community, has become its master, 
and its city council, which has the duty of imposing taxes and con- 
tracting loans, has little control over the expenditures of the moneys, 
inasmuch as many of the departments may spend as they please 
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without any regard to the sums voted by the council. It also is 
under obligation by law to make ordinances for the city, and yet the 
police, upon whom it must depend to enforce these ordinances, is 
beyond its control. 

It is quite evident, therefore, that a large and intricate problem 
was before the Commission, which it attacked with great energy, 
industry, and absolute fearlessness. There has been remarkable 
unanimity in its conclusions, which so far have been reached without 
dissent. It has carried with it public confidence from the beginning, 
and such assaults as were made by aggrieved persons upon some 
of its members have fallen harmless. It reported to the city council 
from time to time the results of special investigations so that public 
interest has been kept alert. There was found, as might have been 
expected from our complex system of government, extravagance in 
the numbers of employees and great waste in the execution of work, 
different departments doing work in the same locality without 
concert. Many of these evils already have been remedied. There 
also were found many cases where supplies were purchased for 
political reasons at prices much above the market rates. The require- 
ment for contracts for public work of any amount was evaded 
repeatedly by what is known as a split contract, that is the division 
of the whole work into small sections, and so these contracts were 
let without public notice. Actual wrongs also came to light in the 
purchase of lands from interested parties at excessive figures, and 
in the payment for supplies where these were not of the quaUty 
required. Also in one case at least there was a combination as to 
bids for a large piece of work so that competition was prevented, 
and the excess was divided afterwards among those interested. 
There has appeared but little of the vigilance which the advocates 
of an autocratic mayor told us we should have on the part of that 
official, notwithstanding the great power put in his hands and the 
large salary paid to him. In the beginning of last year, when a new 
Mayor came into office and many exposures by the Finance Com- 
mission already had been reported, some earnest people wished 
the legislature to do away entirely with the city council, and vest 
the whole government in the Mayor with the concurrence of this 
Commission; but the good sense of the people prevailed, and it was 
felt to be better to wait in patience until after the work of the Com- 
mission was complete and its report made. 

What the remedies will be and what recommendations the Com- 
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mission will make it is impossible of course for me now to say in 
advance of its report; and therefore I only will refer briefly to some 
of the proposals which have been made to it at the hearings which it 
has given from time to time, and also by written or printed com- 
munications. Every one recognizes that the present system of 
government is an entire failure, and that the evil is aggravated by 
the increasing falling off in interest of the citizens in the affairs of 
their city, and the diminishing number who go to the polls or take 
any part in affairs. Various associations have been formed to meet 
these evils, and they have done excellent work, notably the Good 
Government Association which maintains a permanent office and 
furnishes every year the public records of the candidates for office; 
but such associations share the inevitable weakness of lack of power, 
and sooner or later, the uniform experience has been, they pass from 
usefulness. There also has been a growing tendency to go to the 
state, and many matters which should have been done by the city 
itself now are controlled by state legislation. An abiding evil in all 
American municipalities is the lack of power. They are treated as 
mere territorial sub-divisions of the state; and, while a private cor- 
poration may do anything pertinent to the purposes for which it is 
chartered, a municipal corporation can only do those things specially 
given it to do. For instance, Boston was unable to connect two of 
its own buildings by a wire over or under its own street. Cambridge 
could not build a conduit under its own streets for the carrying of 
wires. And the town of Swampscott could not remove the persons 
it had elected as its health officers though the town meeting found 
they were guilty of misconduct. It would be a great benefit if, in 
place of being considered corporations with only enumerated powers, 
our municipalities were treated like those upon the continent of 
Europe and were considered to be entitled to do whatever is pertinent 
to the purposes of the municipality and in conformity to the general 
laws of the state. 

One suggestion which has been urged by many and which is not 
by any means new is the control of the city by its taxpayers on the 
plausible ground that they who pay the bills should be considered 
to be the only stockholders. This suggestion, however, loses sight 
of the fact that a municipality is something more than a business 
corporation, and that it has to do with other than business interests. 
Moreover, the property qualification if adopted would not last. It 
has been tried again and again and always has proved unstable. 
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It once prevailed in the Commonwealth itself, but was abandoned, so 
that suffrage rests now upon manhood and not upon property. It 
would be a cause of great discontent if two sorts of suffrage existed 
side by side, one for state and federal affairs resting upon manhood, 
and another for municipal affairs resting upon property only. Such 
a restriction is against all modern tendencies and never would be 
allowed for any length of time. 

Another suggession is to increase the power of the Mayor still 
further by giving to him full control of appointments and removals 
without concurrence by anybody, and also authority to veto any 
portion of an ordinance or any item of an appropriation bill, and to 
lengthen his term of office to four years. Against this suggestion 
the objection is made that the great increase of the power of the 
mayor in the year 1885 has not given to Boston better or more 
capable mayors than it possessed before the change in its charter, 
and that, in the light of experience, there is no good reason to expect 
any improvement from further efforts in the same direction. More- 
over, two great evils have developed to an unprecedented extent 
during the last twenty years under an autocratic mayor; one, the 
making of contracts in secret, which formerly were debated in open 
meetings of the council; and the other, the organization of a partisan 
machine which has fastened itself so firmly upon the city that the 
Mayor frequently has been made more its tool than the chief magis- 
trate of the citizens. 

It further has been suggested that if the Council be continued it 
shall have nothing to do with the budget and the levy of taxes, but 
that these shall be committed to a board either elected by the 
citizens, or appointed by the Mayor. If the members of such a 
board are to be elected by the citizens then yet more names will 
be added to a ballot which already is burdened to a bewildering 
extent. If the members are to be appointed by the Mayor 
then we shall have departed from the very first principle of demo- 
cratic government, that the power of the purse must rest with 
that body which represents the people. The struggle for liberty 
everywhere, and for free institutions, always begins with the struggle 
to get some control over public expenditures, and it will be a remark- 
able thing if, in a country which heretofore has been the foremost 
exponent of free institutions, such control shall be abrogated volun- 
tarily. Moreover, the danger to the republic of a growing plutocracy 
is sufficient now without any addition in this direction. 
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It also has been suggested that there shall be elected from small 
districts a large council with authority only to make inquiries, 
relative to municipal matters, and to make recommendations. Its 
position towards the city would correspond in some respects to that 
of the railroad commissioners of the Commonwealth towards the 
railroads, they also having authority to recommend and not to order. 
Some misgiving, however, already has arisen, especially over rates 
charged for express services, where the companies have not obeyed 
the recommendations of the railroad commissioners, and it is quite 
likely that in the near future the law will be amended so that the 
commission will direct as well as recommend. The doubt is well 
founded whether the proposed council, after its first trial, would 
continue to attract men of capacity, since usually it is found that 
such men do not remain willing to give services without power. 

President Eliot of Harvard University has urged strongly that 
Boston shall be put in charge of a small board of commissioners, not, 
however, following the Texas and Iowa plans completely, as he would 
allow the several independent boards and commissions, which now 
exist, to continue as heretofore. A commission form of government, 
the commissioners appointed by the Governor of the Commonwealth, 
has been imposed already upon the city of Chelsea in order to meet 
the special emergency which arose from the great fire which nearly 
swept away the entire city. The city of Haverhill also had adopted 
voluntarily such a form of government. These are the only two 
cities so far in the Commonwealth, and both are small. We have 
been familiar, however, with government by commission in our counties 
for about two hundred years, each county of the state, except Suffolk 
County, which includes Boston, being administered by three com- 
missioners elected by the people of the county, and no one claims 
that this form of government has been satisfactory in these counties, 
as it has been the most extravagant kind of government the people 
of the Commonwealth have known. Moreover, there can be no 
intelligent election of commissioners since the people never know 
what they propose to do, nor indeed what they have done until after 
it has been finished and the expenses have increased the tax bills. 
Of course we all are familiar with the government of the city of 
Washington by a commission appointed by the President, and 
generally it may be said that the administration has been efficient. 
However, it is an anomaly that the capital of a free country should 
be without self-government, and should have no right to suffrage of 
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any kind, and it is not strange that many residents of Washington 
feel the shame and humiliation of such a position. One objection 
to a government by commission is that the matters which properly 
are legislative in character never will be left to such a body to estab- 
lish, and inevitably the legislature will become the council of the 
municipalities, just as Congress has become the council of the city 
of Washington. The evil of secrecy is nearly as bad as in the case 
of an autocratic mayor, and also the probability of partisan machine 
control. 

It is advocated that we go back to the charter which was sug- 
gested in 1825 and vest the control of the city in a large council to 
be selected one from each of many small districts; not because there 
is any diversity of interests in the city that district representation is 
necessary, but because, if the district be small, the voters will know 
the candidates, and, there being only one official for them to choose, 
attention necessarily will be concentrated upon him. In this way 
the opportunity will be given for intelUgent selection, and if the coun- 
cil be the real seat of power it is likely to attract to its member- 
ship men of capacity. When complaint is made that the member- 
ship of the legislative branches of our city governments is poor in 
quality it should be remembered that we purposely have made it 
such by taking away all incentive for the services of capable men. 
If we want large men we must give them large things to do; and 
experience shows that it always will be possible then to find them. 
The executive branch of the city would consist of a mayor and alder- 
men, the number to be small, but just how many to depend upon the 
size of the city, say in Boston five in all; and this one board would 
take the place of all existing boards and commissions. In this way 
there would be a concentration of authority and of responsibility, 
and the danger of abuse would be removed because the members of 
such a board would be the servants of the council and not its masters. 
The mayor would be simply the chairman of such a board and would 
have of course no veto power. We never can expect to succeed in 
obtaining an efficient and democratic municipal government unless 
we establish one authority; and that authority will not be stable 
unless it be representative of the people. 

Some say that the form of government is immaterial and that it 
is good men we want in office. Of course we want good men, but 
the best men cannot accomphsh so much where the forms are bad 
as they might if the forms be good. The best carpenter will do 
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poorly if you give to him poor tools. We need both good tools and 
good workmen. It is the province of the legislature to supply the 
good tools, and then for the people of the municipality to supply the 
good workmen. 



